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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF | the sound of her feet entering the door, he 


SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 420.) 

1849, 1st. mo. 6th. Monthly Meeting. The 
humble the Lord teaches of His ways, and 
the meek He guides in the midst of the paths 
of true judgment, and the sincere and up- 
right in heart, who abide in His love, shall 
receive Divine consolation, and be able to 
endure the trials of time and the conflicts of 
mortality, and enjoy peace. 7th. Meeting 
rather larger than common. It is now as of 
old—* Righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
sin is a shame or reproach to any people.” 
10th. Meeting pretty well attended. It ap- 
pears from Scripture records that the Lord 
does not always reveal beforehand to his ser- 
vants the state or case of those that present 
themselves on special occasions. One instance 
is of the Shunamite who came to the prophet 
Elisha on account of her son who was dead, 
hoping, no doubt, she might have her son re- 
stored to life again. When she came to Car- 
mel to the prophet, she caught hold of him, 
but Gehazi came near to thrust her away. 
Elisha said, “ Let her alone, for her soul is 
vexed, and the Lord hath hid it from me, and 
hath not told me.” Another instance is found 
when He did reveal beforehand to the proph- 
et, in the case of the wife of Jereboam going 
to the prophet Ahijah at Shiloh, on account 
of her son who was sick. She disguised her- 
self and went. As soon as the prophet heard 


said, “Come in thou wife of Jerebeam, why 
feignest thou thyself to be another?” and he 
told her as soon as she entered the city the 
child should die. 17th. Meeting pretty well 
attended. My wife edified the meeting by 
the expression of her feelings. 28th. The 
holy and divine monitor, the representative 
of God himself, is of infinite value to us, and 
is his gift for man’s salvation, and if believed 
in and obeyed, becomes a safe and sure guide 
and conductor through this state of proba- 
tion, and the rule of faith and life. 29th. 
Preparative meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
I was baptized in spirit on our behalf, and 
engaged to express the travail of my soul for 
our advancement and encouragement in the 
faithful discharge of our trust and duty—be- 
coming unclothed of self, and clothed with 
the spirit of Christ. 31st. Meeting. My wife 
delivered an impressive address, chiefly to the 
children and youth. 

Second mo. 11th. Were it not for the striv- 
ings of the Holy Spirit and the teachings of 
Divine Grace, there would be no hope, no 
Saviour, no salvation of the soul, no guide 
from earth to heaven. 14th. There is un- 
doubtedly an Almighty Power and Provi- 
dence who sustains and governs the universe, 
whose wisdom is infinite and power unbound. 
ed,—whose care over his creation is both gen- 
eral and especial—general to nations, as in 
the case of Israel in bringing them out of 
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Egypt from cruel bondage, from which they | lence, without any vocal sounds, stands di- 


had no power to deliver themselves. And 
there are many especial providences recorded 


rectly in the way of the spirit of priestcraft, 
and is despised and opposed by those who are 


in the Scriptures of those who were concerned | in that spirit, and who hope to keep the people 
to keep this divine law, as in the case of the | dependant upon them, and are looking for 


prophet Elisha, when a host of Syrians were | 
sent by their king to apprehend him; and of | 


their gain from their quarter. Such perceive 
that if the minds of the people become accus- 


the three children, whom no threats could in- | tomed to approaching the Diyine Fountain 


duce to worship the image Nebuchadnezzar 
had setup. The violence of fire was quenched 
for their preservation, and the proud heart of 
the king humbled and made to give glory to 
the God of Israel. Another especial provi- 
dence was manifest in the case of Daniel, 
when he was cast into the den of lions, whose 
mouths were closed so that they had no power 
over him—and the power of the living God, 
whom he worshipped, was exalted. And in 
later time, in the history of our forefathers, 
we have an account of some who were cruelly 
persecuted and abused—beaten almost to 
dezth—but were soon healed by Divine Power 
and enabled to go on bearing their testimony 
to the Truth. Similar providences are ex- 
tended to our day, on behalf of those who are 
honestly and sincerely engaged to support the 
law and testimonies of Truth. Let all be en- 
couraged, and hold on their way in faith and 
obedience. 20th. My daughter Ann C. Simp- 
.son departed this life in peace with her heav- 
enly Father, and in peace and good-will to 
all people. She had passed through much 
bodily suffering and affliction, which she en- 
dured with Christian patience and resignation 
in a memorable manner. Death in her case 
had no sting, nor the grave any victory. 
25th. Meeting. Testimony was borne to the 
Truth. 10th. Monthly Meeting. An injune- 
tion of Jesus, the greatest of prophets, arose 
in my mind, attended with impressions that 
induced me to bring them into view. Agree- 
ably to promises and prophesies concerning 
him, He spake as instructed and commissioned 
by the Most High ; therefore His precepts and 
injunctions are needful to be observed, and 
they hold good through all ages, and should 
be as diligently attended to by us all now, as 
when He spake them to the people of that 
day. He perfectly understood human na- 
ture, and knew what was in man and what 
was needful for his preservation. Speaking 
to those who accompanied him and believed 
him to be the promised Messiah, he said, 
“What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” 
He knew how liable all were to turn aside and 
fall into error when off the watch, and the 
need of guarding even the thoughts. “ Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” 
18th. Meeting silent. The noble testimony 
that the Society of Friends bears to the spir- 
ituality of Divine worship, and that accept- 
able worship can be and is performed in si- 





directly, and worshipping the Father in spirit 
and in truth, the hope of making gain of them 
will perish. These therefore use all their, en- 
ergies and influence to keep the people de- 
pendant upon them for religious knowledge. 
These views presented in the meeting, but not 
for expression ; therefore I pondered them in 
my own heart. 

Fourth mo. Tih. Monthly Meeting. The 
testimony of the Apostle arose in my mind— 
“Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to His mercy he 
saved us by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Spirit.” Way opened 
for considerable communication, showing that 
our own righteousness, or whatever we do to 
be seen of men or to be had in reputation by 
others, is not acceptable in the Divine Sight, 
but only that which is in obedience to the 
Divine Law and Light; that humility, and 
not boasting, becomes a Christian. The ac- 
count as given by Jesus of the two that went 
up to worship, one a pharisee and the other a 
publican, was brought into view. 15th. Meet- 
ing. The subject of cultivating and encour- 
aging feelings of reverence and aderation to- 
ward the great Creator of all things presented 
for communication. The meeting was sol- 
emnized. The honest-hearted were thankful 
for the favor and for the encouragement held 
out to seek His kingdom and submit to His 
government. 22d. Meeting. The difference 
between the Christian and carnal warfare pre- 
sented, and ied to a communication which set 
forth that the spirit of war was adverse to the 
spirit of Christianity, and that they are as 
different as day from night. Carnal war 
destroys men’s lives and inflicts much injury 
and suffering. The Christian warfare, if fyith- 
fully maintained, is crowned with blessings. 

Fifth mo. 12th. Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders: had two sittings. 
14th. Yearly meeting of business: got along 
well, and on the 18th, closed under a solemn 
covering. 19th. Returned home. 

Sixth mo. 9th. My wife and I obtained min- 
utes to attend Haddonfield Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and to visit some other meetings in New 
Jersey as way might open. 15th. We at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. It proved to be a good meeting 
through Divine favor. 14th. Quarterly Meet- 
ing: a very favored season. The gospel flowed 
freely, to edification and encouragement. 15th. 
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Attended a youth’s meeting appointed for us|end. A solemn covering spread over the 
at Moorestown, by notice being spread in the | meeting, under which it closed. 29th. Meet- 
Quarterly Meeting: a memorable meeting, | ing. The reflection arose in my mind, “ Many 
owned and overshadowed by the Divine Pres- | are called, but few chosen ;” and the reason 
ence. Intercession was made, beginning in| why few are chosen is because they are not 
these words: “We bow and make supplica- | attentive and obedient tothe call. All might 
tion unto Thee, O God, encouraged so to do by | become the chosen, if they were obedient, for 
the renewed remembrance that Thou art a| the grace that is able to save, hath and doth 
God hearing prayer, and that though Thou | appear unto all men. 30th. Preparative 
dwellest in the high and holy place, yet Thou | meeting of Ministers and Elders. If self rules 
art also with those who are poor in spirit | in us, what we do and say is our own and not 
and tremble at Thy word, Wilt Thou be} Christ’s. 
pleased so to grant the manifestation of Thy| Highth mo. 5th. Meeting. A ful! attend- 
presence and power at this season, that the| ance. Many young people. A short address 
evidence and acknowledgment may be afford- | was made to them and others, urging them to 
ed and raised in this assembly that Thou art | attend to the teachings of Divine Grace, and 
indeed the Lord the living God: that so the| to give up their names to serve ‘the Lord. 
hearts of those who may have wandered and | This would beautify and adorn them more 
turned aside from Thee the only true God,| than all outward adornings. 7th. We went 
may be turned back again.” Intercession | to Chesterfield Monthly Meeting at Cross- 
was also made for ministers and parents, that | wicks. Things seemed comfortable in their 
they, as delegated shepherds, may fulfil their | business or discipline concerns. Before the 
trust. Also for the children, that the glitter | partition was closed, two testimonies were 
of this world may be stained in their view, | borne, and the youth addressed and turned to 
and that they may become enamored with the; the Divine Teacher within. We returned 
beauty of holiness, and that all may be pre-| home. 10th. We went to Middletown Month- 
served and come up in faith and obedience to| ly Meeting. 1 felt an engagement of spirit 
the Divine Law and Light, giving glory to! that the religion taught and practised by 
God, &c. Under this precious solemnity | Christ Jesus, the promised Messiah, might 
there was a renewed evidence of Divine regard, | become ours in life and practice: and it Jed 
by further testimony to the Truth. The hearts | to considerable expression. 11th. Falls Mo. 
of the precious youth and others were ten-| Meeting. My wife was engaged in gospel 
dered—which is indeed the Lord’s doings, | labor and travail of spirit for the youth and 
and not man’s. First-day, 17th. We attended | others, and that those who had left the Fath- 
Burlington meeting, in which Truth rose into | er’s house might return, and that all might 
dominion, Dined at the late residence of| repent and be saved. 24th. A messenger 
John Cox, in company with his daughter | came in to invite us to the funeral of Edward 
Susan Parrish, and several of her children | Hicks, to meet at the meeting house at New- 
and their families. town on First-day morning, the 26th. Ed- 
Seventh mo. 7th. This day am I 73 years| ward was a particular friend of mine, having 
old. I am often led to reflect on the uncer-| known him from his youth. He came to 
tainty of time, and how ages and generations | school te me when he was apprentice at Attle- 
pass away; and it is clear, 1 believe, to me,| borough to the coachmaking business, and 
and sealed on my understanding, that there is | was very attentive and diligent in learning, 
nothing better for us than to live in an hum- | giving no trouble to kis teacher. He was not 
ble dependance on the fatherly and provi-| then a member of the Society of Friends, but 
dential care of the Most High, avoiding an | was some time afterwards received into mem- 
indulgence in speculative doctrines and dispu- | bership by Middletown Mo. Meeting. His 
tation. This world, with all it can afford, is, | first appearance in the ministry was at a meet- 
in my view, of small account compared with | ing for worship at Middletown; and as he was 
the joys of God’s salvation ; yet it is a bless-| obedient to the teachings of Divine Grace, he 
ing which should be received with thankful- | grew in his gift, and in due time was recom- 
ness, to have those things that the heavenly | mended as a minister by that meeting. Sub- 
Father knoweth we have need of in this life. | mitting to the refining operation of the bap- 
More I do not crave. Monthly Meeting: sev- | tism of Christ, he became an able minister of 
eral strangers with minutes in attendance. | the gospel, and in the prime of his life trav- 
22d. My wife, who had been unwell for sev- | elled considerably in the exercise of the gift 
eral weeks and not able to go out, went to-day | of the grace of God. 26th. We went to New- 
to meeting ; and near the close of it appeared | town to Edward’s burial: many attended. 
in supplication for the aged, middle-aged and | Several testimonies were borne to his worth, 
youth—and for all—that the heavenly Fath-| and some calling the people to repentance, 
er’s power might support and preserve to the| &c. Another funeral in the afternoon. We 
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were silent at both. Went home in the eve- 
ning. 29th and 30th. Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing. A number of strangers from other Quar- 
ters in attendance, and we had the satisfaction 
of their company at our house—John Hunt 
and others. 

Ninth mo. 2d. Meeting. I felt called upon, 
for the sake of some present, to testify that 


we all have an immortal soul, dwelling in the | 


mortal body, and that we are accountable to 
the great Creator, who gives power to the soul 
by his Grace and Light, rightly to govern the 
body and to control the propensities of the 
animal nature. 5th. We attended Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting. A word of encour. 
agement was spoken to the suffering seed,— 
the seed of God under suffering. 8th. Falls 
Monthly Meeting. The complaint formerly 
uttered respecting a people who had been 
highly favored, presented with impressive 
feeling, accompanied with desire that the de- 
generacy spoken of may not be applicable to 
usasa people. “I planted thee a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed ; how then art thou turned 
into the degenerate plant of a strange vine 
unto me.” The Society of Friends has been 
highly favored. The early members of it 
counted nothing too near nor too dear to part 
with for their testimony to the Truth; nay, 
they choose rather to give up their natural 
lives than lose their peace with God; and 
their minds were sustained under all the per- 
secutions and afflictions which they endured 
for the answer of a good conscience toward 
Him who had called them to bear testimony 
to His Truth. My wife, also, was commis 
sioned to sound an alarm and call to an ex- 
amination how it was with us, and whether 
we were in a state of reconciliation with our 
Maker and at peace with Him, Xe. 

(To be continued ) 
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COMFORT IN THE NIGHT. 


She thought by heaven’s high wall that she did stray 
Till she beheld the ever'asting gate; _ 
And the climbed up to it to long and wait; 
Feel with ber hands (for it was night) and lay 
Her lips to it with kisses; thus to pray 
That it m‘ght open to her, deso'ate. 
And lo! it trembled; lo! her passionate 
Crying prevailed. A little, little way 
It opened ; there fell out a thread of light, 
And she saw winged wonders move within; 
Also she heard sweet talking ¢s they meant 
To comfort her. They .said, ‘‘Who comes to-night 
Shall one day certainly an entrance wio.’’ 
Then the gate clozed and rhe awoke content. 
—Jean Ingelow, in ‘Good Words.”’ 
—_——-_20o—— 


Priceless as the gift of utterance may be, 
the practice of silence in some respects far ex- 
eels it. Do you think me a Quaker? Well, 
be itso. Herein I follow George Fox most 
lovingly ; for I am persuaded that we most 
of us think too much of speech, which after 
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all is nothing but theshell of thought. Quiet 
contemplation, still worship, unuttered rap. 
tures, these are mine when-my best jewels are 
before me. Brethren, rob not your heart of 
the deep-sea joys; miss not the far-down life 
| by forever babbling among the broken shells 
| and foaming surges of the shore.—Spurgeon, 
} saipsiitliiapiniaen . 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ DOES QUAKERISM PROSPER?” 

Some time since I read a communication 
in the “ Intelligencer” headed “ Does Quaker- 
ism prosper?” to which query I want to reply, 
that it does not nor can it prosper as it should 
| do, until there is more earnest and active zeal 
among us, and particularly among our min- 


| 








isters. I have long thought that in bearing 
our testimony against a superficial activity 
in religions matters, we as a people have 
fallen into the opposite error,—a state of /i/e- 
less inactivity, in which we leave undone what 


we ought to do,and so are in danger of 


dwindling away and becoming extinct ; to be 
known only in history as a people that once 
had an existence. This view may appear 
strange to those living in Philadelphia and 
some other parts of Pennsylvania where 
Friends are numerous and their meetings 
large, but let them visit remote places, where 
large meetings were once held, which are now 
very much reduced in numbers, and in some 
places entirely given up, and I think they 
will have to acknowledge the truth of my po- 
sition. Now there must be a cause for this 
want of active faithfulness among our minis- 
ters, and I believe it is in some measure owing 
to the fact that Friends have fallen into the 
opposite extreme in bearing a testimony 
against a hireling ministry, and have ne- 
glected to render that assistance to Friends 
in the ministry without which those with 
limited means cannot carry out their con- 
cerns. I wish to be understood as alluding 
to travelling in those places where there are 
no meetings nor Friends settled. Visits to 
such places can only be made by those who 
have competent means at command. I doubt 
not there are many valuable ministers, who 
have little or nothing to spare, who often feel 
their minds drawn in Gospel love to visit dis- 
tant localities, and would be willing to devote 
their time, if the necessary pecuniary means 
were furnished them. This was formerly the 
practice of Friends, and George Fox, in his 
day, earnestly recommended to Friends to 
raise the necessary funds required to assist 
those travelling in the ministry. I think the 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting en- 
joins it, but there are other Yearly Meetings 
that do not, and it is therefore overlooked. I 
once asked an eminent minister, living remote 
from here, why he had not visited these parts, 
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and his reply was, “It was for want of the 
means; I had not the money to pay my ex- 
penses.” He was a hard-working man with 
a large family to support, and spent much 
time in travelling as far as his means would 
permit.. I have no doubt there are others in 
the same situation. In looking over the map 
of the United States, and viewing its immense 
territory, comprising large and populous cities 
and villages, as well as the rural portions, 
and considering how little is known among 
the inhabitants of the principles of our Socie- 
ty, though the English language is everywhere 
spoken, the query arises, Is our Heavenly 
Father changed, that He does not send His 
called and qualified servants amongst them ? 
or is it that they have no need? Even here, 
where I have resided for the last ten years, 
the voice of a minister of our Society has 
been heard but once during that time, and 
then from a woman Friend on a social visit ; 
and yet there are many who have been brought 
up among Friends, and would be glad to at 
tend where they heard a Friends’ ministry. 
This is a fine country, thickly settled with an 
intelligent people, mostly from the State of 
New York, and many of them brought up 
among Friends. What a vast extent, too, of 
country to the North and West in which 


this is sufficient to justify what we have done 
in our own sight.” 


, 
—~<ee- - 


ENDURE HARDNESS. 


Yes, I even like the word endurance. For 
we have lost an element of strength in giving 
it up as a heathen virtue. It is not the highest 
virtue, it is not the most teachable state of 
mind in which to receive trial; but it isa 
source of strength; and as compared with 
the Christian virtue of simple meekness, is 
far more noble. There are times when there 
is nothing but endurance for us; times when 
hardness thickens into a terrible fate, in 
which, for the time, we can see no love, no 
pity, no reason. Blessed is the soul which can 
simply endure, simply exist, though it be 
dumb, or as 

‘* An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery.” 
If it can do the first work, endure the first 
agony, and then the next, and the next, it shall 
be led to a vision of higher beauty, a sense of 
deeper harmony. 

There are three kinds of endurance. There 
is, first, that of the stoic, who endures hard- 
ness by hardness, bracing his whole nature 
against an iron fate. He shuts the avenues 





there is not a meeting belonging to our Socie | of his soul against painful impressions, and 
ty. If George Fox and his co-laborers had | builds a wall of indifference around his sus- 
always remained at home with their light hid | ceptibilities through which nothing is allowed 
under a bushel or under a bed, where would | to pass which can disturb his boasted equan- 
have been the Society of Friends? They had imity. Marcus Aurelius says, the stoic bids 
to go to the people—the people would never | nature, “ Give what thou wilt, and take what 


have come to them. 
ciety to prosper, they must be willing to go 
out into the world and proclaim the glad ti- 
dings of the Gospel to the halt, the maimed 
and the blind, and into the highways and 
hedges ; then I have no doubt a field of labor 
would be opened for them, and those remain- 
ing by the stuff must be willing to assist them. 

Witiram Jas. THOMAS. 

Fentonville, Michigan, 8th mo. 7th, 1870. 
“Tt is not sufficient that we say no mali- 
cious thing or that we spread no report, half 





If Friends wish the So- | thou wilt.” 


Another kind of endurance is the pietistie, 
which becomes oblivious to suffering and 
trouble through religions enthusiasm. The 
rapt soul gazes so intently on the Invisible 
and Eternal that all finite ills are swallowed 
up in the infinite beauty. They suffer every 
earthly loss and endure every degree of hard- 
ness while the entranced spirit walks the Ely- 
sian fields of religious fancy. It is the very 
opposite of stoicism ; for while that loses the 
natural effect of hardness by excluding it from 
the heart, this loses it by receiving it inte a 


false, half true,ofeach other. But there is a | soul too much occupied to attend to it; as you 


proneness to watch for defects in those arourd 
us, more especially if we think they are high- 
ly esteemed by others, and a quickness to rec- 
ognize in them anything like a fault. 

Not only do we then permit our own esti- 
mate of them to sink, but, instead of putting 
such thoughts behind us, covering all these 
things with the mantle of love and turning 
our scrutiny upon ourselves, we give utterance 
to these thoughts, thereby pointing out to 


may lose the effect of a strain of music by 
stopping your ears and not hearing it, or by 
fixing your attention on something else and 
not attending to it. 
‘Before the power of love divine 
Creation fades away ; 
Till only God is seen to shine 
In all that we survey.”’ 
The third kind of endurance is the Chris- 

tian, which has its fairest and best type in 


others just enough to lower our neighbors in| Jesus. It is not a stoicism which will not 
their estimation also, saying perhaps, as we do | love, for fear the loved one may die; which 
so, that we ‘love them notwithstanding ;’ and | will not feel, lest it give pain; which will not 
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look into the dark abysses, lest it be terrified ; 
which will not contemplate crucifixion for 
principle, lest it be unnerved by it. Nor is it 
pietism which craves martyrdom, which covets 
pain, which hides suffering in beatific visions 
of future blessedness ; but it conquers by love, 
opens all the windows of the soul to love and 
sympathy, and, twining the nerves of the 
spirit around every human relation, sensitive 
to the least and the greatest throbs of suffer- 
ing, receiving it into all the channels of life, 
is yet willing to do and bear, willing to suffer 
and endure all things, for love of God and 
man. Many persons have said that the agony 
in the garden showed weakness in Jesus. It 
certainly did show that he was a man, but a 
man preparing his flesh for a willing sacri- 
fice. Every nerve of his woman’s nature was 
on fire with pain ; and as a man he cried, “If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me;” 
but all the greater was the heroism of the 
resolutions which followed: “ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” There is no 
other measnre of his fortitude than the strug- 
gle it cost him to bring his mind to it. Paul 
showed the same kind of endurance when he 
said, amid trials which made him sick of life, 
that it was far better for him to depart and 
be with Jesus, but to remain in the flesh was 
-necessary for his brethren. It is not the man 
who cannot feel what peril is, nor the man 
too abstracted to see it, who suffers to most 
purpose or does his work best; but the man 
who sees trial, who feels suffering in all its 
intensity, and yet, for the sake of duty, will 
endure all things. It is not simply that Jesus 
suffered what others inflicted upon Him which 
makes His example the best type of endu- 
rance. He was impelled to inflict hardship 
upon others. He was to do a work, to speak 
a truth, which must bring great strife and 
suffering into the world. It would set father 
and mother against daughter and son, and 
make foes of the members of the same house- 
hold, until it seemed to him as if he had been 
sent, not to send peace on earth, but a sword. 
That was hardness. He must speak a great 
many unpleasant truths, tell his best friends 
of their worst faults, and commit to his disci- 
ples a doctrine which would bring them to 
poverty and social disgrace. That was hard- 
ness. Yet loving peace, and harmony, and 
comfort, he saw that war for principle, dis- 
cord for duty, discomfort for the truth and 
right, was far better than peace, and harmo- 
ny, and comfort could be while the world 
was full of unrebuked wickedness. From the 
beginning he experienced hardness, and pre- 
pared for it, and taught his friends to expect 
it; and when it came, there was endurance 
enough to match it, 

My friends, my word to you is this. Expect 
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hard fortune, and equip yourselves for it. 
Expect the loss of property, and friends, and 
outward advantage. But count the cost ofa 
strong personal life in a world like this; 
count the conditions of obtaining an immor- 
tal existence separate from all the existences 
of the universe; consider what a foundation 
of strength, honor, and heroism it must have; 
and see how the changes of life are always 
bringing us back to the original sources of 
power, and how much iron the healthful 
blood must hold, and then learn to endure it, 
not as an accident, not as an unmeaning fa- 
tality, but as the condition of fulfilling the 
proudest prophecy of the soul.—N. A. Sta- 
ples, in “ Way, Truth, and Life.” 





How ApMIRARLE are the arrangements of 
Providence by which He gradually removes 
the home-centre from this world to the other, 
and so draws our affections towards the 
heavenly abodes! We start in life an un- 
broken company ; brothers and sisters, friends 
and lovers, neighbors and comrades are with 
us; there is circle within circle, and each one 
of us is at the charmed centre where the 
heart’s affections are aglow, and whence they 
radiate outward upon society. Youth is exu- 
berant with joy and hope; the earth looks 
fair, for it sparkles with May dews yet, and no 
shadow hath fallen upon it. We are all here, 
aud we could live here forever. The home- 
centre is on the hither side of the river, and 


why should we strain our eyes to look be- . 


yond? But this state of things does not con- 
tinue Jong. Our circle grows less and less. 
It is broken and broken, and then closed up 
again; but every break and close makes it 
narrower and smaller. Perhaps before the 
sun is at his meridian the majority are on the 
other side; the circle there is as large as the 
one here, and we are drawn contrariwise and 
vibrate between the two. A little longer, and 
we have almost crossed over; the balance set- 
tles down on the spiritual side, and the home- 
centre is removed to the upper sphere. At 
length you see nothing but an aged pilgrim 
standing alone on the river’s bank, and look- 
ing earnestly towards the country on the 
other side. In the morning, that large and 
goodly company rejoicing together; in the 
evening, dwindled down to that solitary old 
man, the last of his family, and the last of 
his generation, waiting to go home, and filled 
with pensive memories of the long ago.— E. 
H, Sears. 
FAITH. 
Tby God hath saii ’tis good for thee 
To walk by faith and not by sight ; 
Take it on trust a little while, 
Soon shalt thou read the mystery right 
In the bright sunshine of his smile. was 
— Nevle 
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which He pleases and prosper in the. thing 
whereunto He sends it.” 

Oh! if this fact were only enough prac- 
tically regarded and the one immediately con- 
nected with it,—that every sincere and hum- 
ble effort to do good, does good, at least to 
the one who makes that effort—what a live 
condition of Society might be the result. 
God will bless every earnest desire, every sincere 
and humble effort to do good. He keeps with 
every good desire and effort, and with every 
law, physical and spiritual, and thus secures 
the accomplishment of His purposes. Law is 
not a power, but only a uniformity of action, 
arising from the fact that all operations in 
nature are perfect under the circumstances, 













FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

As I take my pen to write to thee, my at- 
tention is arrested by thought of the different 
class of ideas that are presented to my mind 
in commencing a letter. This appears to be 
greatly determined by the character of the 
person with whom I am about to correspond. 
When writing to some of my friends, scientific 
topics crowd forward ; to others, agriculture ; 
to others, politics ; to others education; or it 
may be the condition of our oppressed breth- 





ren ; while to thee they are of the higher Life 
—a life in harmony with God and His laws, 
and the interests and concernments of our be- 
loved Society. 

_ In the account with which thou favored us 
of your late Yearly Meeting, there is much 
to encourage for the future of our people. 
The foundation upon which Friends’, prin- 
ciples rest is immutable, and can never be 
shaken ; and if while admitting healthful and 
necessary progress, and those developments 
which attach to all living bodies, an abiding 
care is maintained that these shall be based 
upon this foundation, and thus possess sta- 
bility and strength, the Society will become 
more and more beautiful, expanded, harmoni- 
ous and comprehensive. 

The restraint or repression formerly im- 
posed upon any advancement or expansion of 
the field of labor, from a belief that the high- 
est state possible to Society had been already 
attained, has, in my view, had a very deieteri- 
rious influence. The soul, through the Grace 
of God which is freely imparted to it, can 
work up to its highest conceptions of right and 
duty, purity and holiness, but with this prog- 
ress, still higher conceptions and a more ad- 
vanced spiritual condition becomes possible, 
and it is thus enabled to approach nearer and 
nearer to the divine nature. Hence, any 
fixed condition or example, however elevated, 
necessarily fails to satisfy, and the soul, being 
enfeebled by the error of believing there is no 
attainable condition to look beyond this finite 
example, rarely works up even to that. 

It is in the active condition that the soul is 
enlarged and strengthened. To secure its ac- 
tion it must possess aspirations, and these ad- 
vancing, so that, as one is attained, a higher 
will rise, and thus lead it upward and on- 
ward. Itis important to kuow that every sin- 
cere desire, every earnest aspiration for good 
or to do good, originates with and springs from 
God, the alone Source of good, and He goes 
out. with it, to direct it, to strengthen and 


bless it, and He causes it to “ accomplish that 
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and hence must continue to be alike, inva- 
riable and uniform, under the immediate ac- 
tion of the one universal Cause, directed by 
His wisdom, affected and sustained by His 
power: beautifully expressed in the stanzas 
from Montgomery : 


‘‘All that is excellent and fair in Nature, 
From one Eternal Cause descends, 
To one Eternal Centre tends— 
With God begins, continues, ends— 

The Source and Stream of Good.’’ 





I supposethe country offers you greater at- 
tractions than the artificial scenes of the city. 
When my thoughts are turned to thee, as they 
sometimes are, I reflect upon thy position in 
life, and the spiritual conflicts and provings 
which thou hast in common with all who de- 
sire to live in accordance with their highest 
convictions of right. Some time ago thou 
expressed thy conviction of the sinfulness of 
worldly pleasure as obtained through the ex- 
citing moments of the day. I unite with 
thy sentiment, and desire to encourage thee 
to faithfulness in working out thy soul’s sal- 
vation by a continued obedience to the wiil 
of God as made manifest to ali who will listen 
to the voice within. This voice calls away 
from all unrighteousness, and invites us to 
partake of the waters of life. It is written— 
“ Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 

I feel sometimes deeply exercised for our 
young friends, and find it my duty to plead 
with them, that they may more earnestly seek 
to know the Divine will concerning them. I 
know what it is to withdraw from gay life 
and leave former associates, in order to live 
soberly and righteously in this present wordl. 
In the gay world there are many things to 
tempt and mislead ; but what are a few hours 
of mirth and folly compared with an everlast- 
ing eternity of bliss! This thought is enough, 
I think, to awaken us to a sense of the neces- 
sity of being up and doing, for we know 
the night cometh wherein no man can work. 
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It is well for us to be ready to leave childish 
things, and centre upon the real duties of life 
which are awaiting us; for death does not se- 
lect old age only, but comes also upon the 
youth, and bids him leave the things of time 
and enter upon another state. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1870. 


FrIENDs IN Kent County, DELAWARE.— 
In this section of the peninsula, where half a 
century ago lived many valuable Friends 
whose names are familiar to us as valiants in 
our Society, now but a remnant remains to 
bear aloft the standard of our profession. 
AtSmyrna was located the Southern Board- 
ing School, a large and successful literary in- 
stitution under the care of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, from whose tutelage went forth able 
minds qualified for usefulness in the world, 
some of whom acted no inconspicuous part in 
life’s drama; now, the oldest inhabitants 
faintly recall the existence of such an insti- 
tution, so entirely has the tone it imparted to 
the community been superseded by other in- 
fluences. At that time more than a score of 
families resided there, among whom may be 
recognized some who filled important places 
in our Society, but who have passed away 
from earth, and their descendants have re- 
moved to other localities or walk no more 
with us. The capacious meeting: house is still 
standing, in which assembled twice a week a 
goodly company of standard-bearers, their 
children and others accustoned to meet with 


them, but it has passed from the possession of 


Friends, and if any should feel called to have 
an appointed meeting there, such must de 
pend upon the kindness of strangers. Though 
there has lately seemed but little appreciation 
of the principles of Friends there, yet, as the 
Upas tree, which threw its blighting shade over 
everything which came under its influence, 
has been up rooted, a time for a renewal of 
labor may not be far off. In the old burying- 
ground at Duck Creek, about a mile from the 
meeting-house, repose the ashes of many an- 
cient worthies, but it is seldom opened for the 
reception of any of the present generation. 
For many years the Southern Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held twice in the year at Little Creek, 


























a 


the home of that devoted servant Sarah Cow- 
gill, whose life was as a burning and a 
shining light acknowledged by all classes, 


Friends having removed from that section, 


and Camden affording greater convenience of 
access, it is probable that in future the Quar- 


terly Meeting will be held there in the 2d and 
11th months. The fine old meeting-house at 
Little Creek is at present closed, but as the 
tide of emigration is now somewhat toward 


the South, there may be an arising in that 


neighborhood. 

The largest body of Friends in Kent Coun- 
ty is at Camden. The meeting there is usual- 
ly well attended, and the feeling that “ Joseph 
is yet alive,” rests upon the mind in connec- 


tion with it. There lived Warner and Daniel 


Mifflin, Samuel Howell and many others who 
were concerned for the law and the testimony. 


This spot is by association almost holy ground, 


and we desire that there may be a gathering 
and a fresh anointing in that part of the 
vineyard. 

“By whom shall Jacob arise, for he is 
small?” is the cry in many places; but we need 
not look for this arising unless we do our 
part, and then we may hope that the Divine 
blessing will not be withheld. The query 
presents whether those who live where there 
are abundant opportunities for religious inter- 
course would not do well to examine whether 
it might not be profitable for them to seek 
out such as are differently situated; and as 
“iron sharpeneth iron,” so we believe the 
countenance of a friend not accustomed to 
attend at some of these little meetings would 
be encouraging, and help to strengthen the 
hands of some who, at times, feel almost 
ready to faint by the wav. 


iininineene 

A friend writes us that at Shrewsbury 
Quarterly Meeting, lately held at Rah- 
way, N. J.,a goodly number convened, and 
the living presence of the Father was felt to 


bein the midst, to their refreshment and com- 
fort. 





Nore.—We wish our subscribers who are 
in arrears to remember the terms of this pa- 
per are “payable in advance.” More than 
half the year has passed, and we hope this re- 
minder will cause them to make an immedi- 
ate remittance of the amount due. 





—_ 
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MapPLewoop Instirute.—We have been 
requested by one of the Corporators of this 
Institute to call attention to the notice of it 
in the advertising sheet. He thinks that the 
school being under the care of Trustees who 
are Friends, should commend it to the especial 
patronage of those who desire for their chil- 
dren a guarded education. He also adds, 
“ The school being close to the meeting-house, 
the pupils will attend regularly. The plain 
language will be used by the teachers, and 
the scholars encouraged to use it in their 
intercourse among themselves. No accom- 
plishments taught that are objectionable to 
consistent Friends.” 

The school-building is large and commo- 
dious, well surrounded by trees; location high 
and healthy, and ina rural district,—no town 
within eight miles. For further particulars in- 
quirers are referred to the Circular. 


THE INDIANS. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth 
month 16th, at 3 o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race St. ‘Ihe general attendance of the 
members very desirable. JacoB M. Euus, Clerk. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committ-e of Management wll meet on 
Fourth-day evening next, Ninth month 14th, at 8 
o’clock. Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 

—+-—28r -— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

The Committee of Philad-Iphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing will meet on Sixth day afternoon, Ninth month 
16:h, at 4 o’clock, at Race St. Meeting-house, 

Wn. Evage, Clerk. 

The Representative Committee of Philada. Yearly 
Meeting meets on Sixth day morning. Ninth month 
16th,at 10} o’clock, at Race St. Mo. Meeting Room. 


-_—o-- 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 1th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 


” ‘* Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
. ‘* Port Washington, N. Y., 35 P.M. 
oe “ce 


Galen, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
‘¢ 25th, Hop-well, Va., 11 A.M. 
" ‘* Centre, Va., 34 P.M 


THE INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION 
Would ask of all those who are interested in 
the cause of the Red Man, and willing to 
assist in alleviating his sufferings, to reserve 
a portion of their dried fruits for the sick and 
ayed—such deiicacies being much needed. 

All kinds of garden seeds will be required 
the coming spring. Flower seed will also be 
acceptable, as every thing that will make 
their homes attractive will aid in their civili- 
zation. Part-worn clothing is still in demand. 

Any articles sent to Joan Saunpers, No. 
34 North Fourth St., will be forwarded to the 
agents for distribution. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN, 
Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va., was opened in 
Sixth mo., 1866. Of this schoo] Caroline 
Thomas has been the teacher for the last two 
years. It has been aided by the “Charity 
Society” of Jericho, Long Island, from the 
interest of a fund subscribed by Friends the 
latter part of the Jast century, for the pur- 
pose of aiding colored children in obtaining 
an education. Elias Hicks was one of its 
principal promoters. The District Schools 
being all free in this State, the money has 
not been needed for them in this vicinity, and 
for the last year and a half has been appro- 
priated in assisting the freed-people in sup- 
porting the school spoken of in the accom- 
panying letter of Caroline Thomas: 

ParaADELpPaia, 7th mo. &th, 1870. 

Dear friend Edmund Willets —My school 
closed on Sixth-day, 1st inst., with a general 
examination. I invited the parents of the 
children, that they might get some idea of 
the progress their children had made; but 
few of them were present, it being such a busy 
season,—in the height of harvest. The chil- 
dren acquitted themselves very well, They 
met me at the school-house at 10 o'clock, to 
arrange matters for the examination, w hich 
was to commence at 2 o’elock. W hen I ar- 
rived, I found several beautiful bouquets 
which the children had brought. We ar- 
ranged them so as to have two on my desk 
and one in each of the windows in that side 
of the school-room facing the audience. I 
was also presented with a nice cake and some 
lemonade by Susan, my woman pupil. 

The exercises ope ned by the children recit- 
ing the 67th Psalm, after which they were 
examined in their several studies, One lit- 
tle boy especially did very well in geography. 
He answered all the questions I asked about 
the United States, which is as far as he has 
been; could give the States, Territories and 
their Capitals, and how situated ; the prin- 
cipal rivers, their source, course, termination 
and principal branches; the lakes, bays and 
gulfs; also the different mountain ranges. 
This boy, one year ago, did not know his ‘let- 
ters. After the children were examined in 
all their studies, they sang a piece I taught 
them for the occasion, called “The School- 
room Door.” We then had a short recess. 
The afternoon was so stormy they could not 
go out to play, and had to content themselves 
with staying inside. When they again took 
their seats, they recited the 23d “Psalm, after 
which those who had prepared themselves re- 
cited pieces of poetry, some of which were 
very good. Susan Webb recited “The Rising 
of the People,’ which was very appropri- 
ate, and well done. After these exercises 
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dore Tilton. 







dictionary with a face all aglow with gratitude 
and pleasure. I had previously ascertained 
which of my pupils were coming to school 
when it re-opened in the fall, and to such I 
gave a dress or a pair of pants or a coat, as 
the case might be, with the full understand- 
ing they were to be kept for school. I told 
them who had sent the nice presents to them, 
and for what purpose. I think they were all 
duly appreciated, for they more fully under- 
stand the trne value of such things since they 
have had to buy them for themselves. Some 
of the goods are packed away till such time 
when they can be distributed to the best ad- 
vantage ' 

Before they were dismissed, I read an Ad- 
dress written by the Philadelphia Friends 




















which has been sent to me by my old patrons, 
which gave them some very appropriate advice. 
I did not deem it necessary to make out a regu- 
lar Report for Sixth month, as the school was 
about as large as in Fifth month, and the 
same children. Thy friend, 

C. THomas. 


The “ Daily Herald” has been sent to us 
from Omaha, containing a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a Convention of U. 8. Indian 
Agents of the Northern Superintendency, 
held at the office of the Superintendent, in 
Omaha, 8th mo. 20, 1870. 


REPORT OF CONVENTION AT OMAHA, 


The object of the meeting, as stated by the 
superintendent, S. M. Janney, was to confer 
together in relation to the civilization and 
moral improvement of the Indians, and to 
consider the best means of obtaining the funds 
requisite to accomplish this purpose. The poli- 
cy of the United States Government is to pro- 
mote Indian civilization by securing to them 
permanent homes on allotments of land in 
severalty, by assisting them to build for them- 
selves comfortable houses, by supplying them 
with agricultural implements and live stock, 

and by supporting industrial and otherschools. 
To carry out this policy effectively will re- 
quire a large sum of money. 

The appropriation of $30,000 for this pur- 
pose, granted by Congress at its last session, 
will enable the agents to begin this great 
work, but for some time to come a large sum 
will be required annually to prosecute the 
work and sustain the schools. 

The superintendent, in his annual report 
last year, suggested that the funds required 
might be obtained by selling, at their fair 
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they sang “ The Vacation Hymn,” by Theo- 
Then came the distributing of 
rewards and presents. Susan received her 





for the schools under their care, a copy of 


market value, a portion of the Indian reser. 
vations, several of which are much larger 
than the Indians can usefully occupy. This 
subject was the first that claimed the atten 
tion of the convention. 

Agent A. L. Green reports that the Otoe 
and Missouri tribes of Indians have expressed, 
in council, their willingness to sell about 
80,000 acres of their land, at its fair market 
value, in order to obtain funds for the im- 
provement of farms, the building of houses, 
the establishment and support of an indus- 
trial school, and other beueficial purposes, 
Their reservation embraces 160,000 acres, be- 
ing much larger than is needed for the use of 
the tribe. It is probably worth from $4 to $8 
an acre. 

Agent Lightfoot reports that the Iowa 
tribe of Indians have, in council, expressed 
their willingness to sell to their neighbors, 
the Sacs and Foxes, a portion of their reser- 
vation, which consists of 16,000 acres. Their 
object is to obtain funds for improving their 
farms, building houses, purchasing live stock, 
and supporting an industrial school. The 
land is probably worth ten dollars per acre. 

The Sacs and Foxes are willing to sell, at 
its fair market value, a part or the whole of 
their reservation, or to purchase land from 
the Iowas in order to be continued under the 
same Agency. Their land is worth about the 
same as that of the lowas. 

Agent J. M. Troth reports that he has 
learned from the interpreter that the Pawnees 
are willing to sell, for the purposes aforesaid, 
a considerable portion of their reservation 
south of the Loup Fork, which being near 
the Union Pacific railroad, would probably 
sell for five dollars per acre. The whole res- 
ervation being 450 square miles in area, is 
much larger than is needed for the use of the 
Pawnees. 

Agent E. Painter reports that the selling 
of a part of the Omaha lands for the purpose 
of settling them on their farms recently allot- 
ted, and for the support of schools and other 
beneficial purposes, has been frequently dis- 
cussed in their council during the past year. 
The Indians express a determination to im- 
prove their lands and adopt the habits of 
civilized life, and although they have not 
committed themselves as to selling a part of 
their lands, they are favorably disposed to do 
so, in case the funds cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained to promote the objects in view. 

Agent H. White reports that in considera- 
tion of the proposed removal of about one 
thousand Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to the 
reservation of that tribe in Nebraska, agreea- 
bly to a late act of Congress, there will be no 
land to spare for sale. The whole area of the 
reservation is 96,000 acres, fully one-half of 
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which has been allotted in severalty to the 
Indians now there. 

The superintendent was requested to draft 
a memorial addressed to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner of. Indian Affairs, em- 
bodying the views of the Convention in rela- 
tion to a sale of surplus lands, and respect- 
fully suggesting that action be taken before 
the next session of Congress to ascertain more 
fully the wants and wishes of the Indians on 
this subject, in order that an act may be 
passed, if needful, to carry into effect the pro- 
posed measures. 

The subject of education claimed the atten- 
tion of the Convention. All the agents united 
in expressing their opinion that industrial 
schools in which Indian children and youth 
may be taught, boarded and clothed, are the 
best means of promoting their civilization. 
In these schools the girls may learn house- 
keeping, cooking, sewing etc., and the boys be 
employed in agriculture and mechanical arts. 
Those of the Indian tribes who have aban- 
doned the chase should be furnished, as far 
as possible, with useful employment. 

It was remarked that the Indians are will- 
ing to work when they have a prospect of re: 
ward, and could easily be induced to learn 
trades if the material was supplied and in- 
struction given them. It is believed that shoe- 
making, basket-making and other mechanical 
arts would be profitable. The rasing of broom 
corn and the manufacture of brooms was rec- 
ommended. 

The planting of fruit and forest trees was 
discussed with much interest. It was stated 
that apple, pear and cherry trees will grow 
and bear well in Nebraska. Peach trees do 
well in the southern part of this State. The 
Indians are fond of fruit, and it is believed 
they would, with proper encouragement, plant 
and cultivate fruit trees to much advantage. 

In planting forest trees, which in a prairie 
country is of prime importance, the cotton- 
wood is considered most profitable on occount 
of its quick growth, and walnut is recom- 
mended as most valuable for timber. 

The lands allotted in severalty to the In- 
dians for farming purposes, are mostly on the 
prairie ; some of them are several miles from 
the timber lands, and it is considered very 
important to provide a supply of timber and 
firewood as early as practicable. 

Agent Painter stated that he had adopted 
the plan of planting small cottonwood trees 
in the corn-field early in the spring, by which 
means they were cultivated with the corn, 
and protected from the depredations of cat- 
tle. They have grown well, and he thinks, 
after raising corn among them two or three 
years, the trees will shade the ground, and in 
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five years will be large enough to cut for fuel 
and fencing. ; 

It is the united opinion of the convention, 
that the planting of fruit and forest trees by 
the Indians on their prairie lands should be 
encouraged by bounties, to be paid to those 
only whose trees are in successful growth for 
one year. 

The subject of supplying the Indians with 
goods by trading houses was taken into con- 
sideration. 

Agent Lightfoot gave an interesting ac- 
count of an experiment now being tried at 
the Great Nehama Agency, to supply the In- 
dians with useful goods at reduced rates. A 
few Friends in Philadelphia have lent a suf- 
ficiency of capital to establish a store, which 
is placed under the care of a factor, who re- 
ceives a fixed salary, and charges on the first 
cost of the goods only a sufficient profit to pay 
expenses and interest of the money invested. 
The low prices at which the goods are sold 
has given great satisfaction to the Indians. 
It is believed that stores conducted on the 
same principle would be very beneficial at 
some of the other agencies. 

Materials for building houses and modes 
of construction were next considered. 

Agent Painter informed the convention that 
he has had a kiln of brick burnt at the Omaha 
Agency, made principally by Indian labor, un- 
der the direction of a competent brickmaker. 
The bricks are of excellent quality, the clay of 
which they are made is good,sand and water 
are convenient, and the wood used for burn- 
ing is supplied by using the tops of the trees 
cut for building houses. The bricks are in- 
tended for chimneys, for the foundation of 
houses and for walling wells. It is the belief 
of Agent Painter that the Omaha Indians, 
after supplying themselves with brick, will 
find making brick for sale a profitable busi- 
ness. At some of the agencies, a large num- 
ber of logs have been cut by the Indians and 
taken to the sawmill to be used in the con- 
struction of houses. The opinion was expressed 
by several of the agents that concrete, made 
of lime, gravel or sand, can be advantageous- 
ly used on some of the reservations when 
suitable materials are found. 

Agent A. L. Green introduced for consid- 
eration the subject of the Indian pipe dance, 
and the custom connected with them of re- 
ceiving presents of ponies, which are expected 
to be paid for by similar presents. 

All the agents concur in believing that 
this custom is detrimental to the true interests 
of the Indians, producing jealousy and dissat- 
isfaction and sometimes leading to theft. 

Agent Janney stated that the Santees had 
given up this custom, and others present ex- 

pressed the belief that it might be abolished 
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by united action on the part of agents. The 
superintendent was requested to write a letter 
to the chiefs of the tribes on this subject and 


furnish a copy to each of the agents, all of 


whom promise to use their best efforts to sup- 
press the custom. 

The agents all reported that the Indians 
under their care had, during the past year, 
performed an amount of agricultural and me- 
chanical labor much beyond their expecta- 
tions, and that they are improving in morals 
and intelligence. 

The superintendent expressed the senti- 
ment, that while the agents and employees are 
earnestly engaged in promoting the temporal 
welfare of the Indians, he trusted none would 
forget that their spiritual welfare is far more 
important; for the great object of this life 
should be a preparation for the life to come. 


THROUGH TO THE PACIFIC. 
(Contivuod from paze 426.) 

I had to begin anew and learn San Fran- 
cisco over again, in 1859, ten years after my 
first acquaintance; and I find myself obliged 
to do the same thing in 1870. Of course 
there are a few buildings, here and there, 
which were standing, eleven years ago; but 
the city has disappeared, and a third arisen 
in its place. Few changes have been made 
in the streets ; they still try to scale the hills, 
and, failing to succeed, dwindle away at the 
summits, so that, seen in front, there does not 
appear to be much growth. The city, in 
fact, has gone around the hills, and covered 
the waste, sandy tract which used to extend 
from Rincon Point to the Mission. In this 
direction its area was more than doubled; all 
the old features of the scenery have disap- 
peared, and I found it difficult to recognize 
any former landmarks. From the Plaza, the 
original nucleus of San Francisco, across to 
the North Beach, there has been some, but 
less growth ; while Telegraph Hill still looms 
up as bare, windy, and forbidding as of old. 

So far as external appearance goes, San 
Francisco has certainly been wonderfully im- 
proved. The later archtitecture is of a very 
mixed character, but its variety adds to the 
picturesqueness of the general effect. There 
are plain masses of granite, without orna- 
ment, specimens of the Renaissance school, 
in red or grey stone, attempts at Palladian 
buildings, of stuecoed brick, and all the name- 
less forms in which Business is wont to incase 
itself, jumbled together in a most irregular 
and therefore agreeable manner. The as- 
phaltum trottoirs, which the climate allows, 
are more pleasant than stone; the wooden 
pavements (of the durable red wood) spare 
wheels and ears; and the population seems to 
be rapidly falling into that out-door habit of 
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life which characterizes the cities of the Medi. 
terranean. I find something in the physiogno. 
my of San Francisco which reminds me, at 
the same time, of New York, London, and 
Marseilles. 

A feature which, delights me is, that very 
few houses are more than four stories in height, 
while the most of them are only three. How 
much the citv is brightened thereby, while 
Boston, New York and Chicago are made 
gloomy and stifling by the opposite character. 
istic of height, would hardly be suspected. If 


San Francisco owes this advantaye—as well - 


as a more solid and secure style of building— 
to the danger of earthquakes, then earthquakes 
have an zsthetie and sanitary use, and I hope 
the apprehension may remain, without be 
coming a reality. One of the hotels has an 
elevator, I believe, but in the others it iz not 
needed, for the highest apartment is reached 
without fatigue. 

There seems to be less foliage in the city 
than in 1859. I miss the rows of feathery 
acacia-trees which then lined the streets, and 
the gables covered with fuchsia and gerani- 
um. In the Plaza, the specimens of cypress, 
euonymus deodar, and eryptomeria have grown 
until their tops feel the full force of the wind, 
and there they threatened to stop. A single 
specimen of the araucaria, excelsa may be 
found in a sheltered corner behind the Post- 
Office. Toward the Mission there are a few 
small but very beautiful gardens; yet I no- 
ticed that each tree was furnished with its 
own sheltering screen of latticework, to pre- 
vent it from being uprooted or bent out of 
shape by the wind. 

There is more street-life in San Francisco 
than in any city of its size in the United 
States. In Kearney, Montgomery and Cali- 
fornia Sts., one walked in a crowd like that 
of Broadway—a crowd wherein you detect a 
dozen nationalities at once, all of whom seem 
to have something to do, yet none of whom, 
apparently, are doing anything. I find my- 
self constantly drawn out of doors, and am 
always surer of meeting my acquaintances 
abroad than at home. The air and aspect 
of the place, as in London, are attractive, in 
spite of fog, wind and dust. In fact, the cli- 
mate seems to excite and stimulate, without 
giving the capacity for steady, solid work. 
The place is already quite cosmopolitan, al- 
though not so completely so as the people 
suppose. The Chinese element is not much 
exhibited in the business part of the city ; the 
German, French, Spanish and Italian char- 
acteristics are here and there manifested, but 
I only notice an increase of Irish blood, in 
the last eleven years. This element threatens 
to become predominant, as it already is in 
New York—and with the same results. It 
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taints the municipal government ; it buys its 
supremacy by jobs and contracts; it shapes 
the course of justice according to its preju- 
dices, and contributes more than any other 
influence to establish the Tyranny of Labor 





I do not mean that all ‘these consequences 


than the very light consumption of the excel- 
lent native wines. At the restaurants you 
can get a bottle of very fair wine for 15 cents, 
and dine better and cheaper than anywhere 
in the East; but our extremes of Abstinence 


I begin already to suspect that there has 


in California. | and Excess seem to reign here as there. 


Some of them exist 


are yet clearly manifest. 


not been much growth, except of a material 


only in their beginnings; but I think the gen- | character, since I was last in California. This 


eral drift of affairs may be perceived. ‘The 
hostility to Chinese emigration, for instance, 
comes chiefly from this element, and we should | 
hear little of it were it not for the political | 
use to which it is so easily applied. Some of 

the bitterest anti- Mongolians in California are 

the very men who have made the freest use 

of Chinese labor, and who are thoroughly 

aware how much of the material development 

of the State has been drawn from this source. 

So far, I have found in private only a good 

report of the Chinese immigrants, and I have 

seen no public evidence of a prejudice against 

them, although I am told that a “ demon- 

stration” occurs on the arrival of each steam- 
er from Asia. 

We Americans have an absurd idea that 
the Census makes a city. I suppose San 
Francisco has a population of 150000 (it 
claims 175,000,) yet it has much more the 
varied, independent, liberal character of a 
city than Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, or 
even Philadelphia, with its 800,000. I might 
also add that it surpasses them all—probably 
owing to its long isolation—in local variety ; 
while it is behind them all in moral and in- 
tellectual activity. The elements of which it 
is composed have not yet fully coalesced ; the 
race which shall give it its distinctive higher 
character has not yet grown up. The interest 
on which the city was founded was—Busi- 
ness ; the power which has built it up so as- 
tonishingly, was—Business ; and the only new 
interest which has been added, in 21 years, 
is luxurious living. Ifa San Franciscan eats 
and drinks well, and makes money, he is hap- 





The hotels are better than in New York— 
better and cheaper. For $3 (gold) per day 
you have a spacious room and meals, not 
only of the most satisfactory richness and 
variety, but so served that your relish is in- 
creased instead of being taken away. The 
custom of giving youa dozen little “ dabs” 
of cold vegetables, on as many diminutive 
plates, has not yet reached here; the steaks 
and chops are succulent and not greasy, and 
the sauces (strange as it may seem) have dif- 
ferent flavors. Dinver is always served at 6, 
and the only imperfect meal is the mid-day 
lunch, which invariably consists of stewed 
mutton and hash. Most persons drinks tea 
with the latter. Nothing surprises me more 


is a point, however, upon which I would not 


write without more experience. 
B. T. 
— +e _ 
GOD’s WAYs. 
How few that from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the vision of the way ; 
In colors soft, and bright and free; 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought! 
For God through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant and toil for God and man, 
And view with eyes of keen desire, 
The upland way of toil and pain ; 
Almost with scorn they think ef rest, * 
Of holy calm of tranquil breast ; 
Bat God, through wavs they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A Jowlier task on them is laid, 
With love to make the labor light, 
And then their beauty they must shed, 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their vi iens high and fair, 
Yet calm and still they labor there; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks, with pain, 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


— Mora rian ° 
— + tem — 


NOT LOST. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


The look of sympathy, the gentle word 

Spoken so low that only angels heard ; 

The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angel’s eyes ; 
These are not lost. 


The sacred music of a tender strain 

Wruug from a poet’s heart by grief and pain, 

And chanted timidly, with doubt and fear, 

To busy crowds who scarcely pause to hear, 
It is not lost. 


The silent tears that fall at dead of night 

Over soiled robea wh‘ch were once pure and white ; 

The prayers that rise like inceuse from the soul, 

Longing for Christ to make it clean and whole; 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdens all our youth, 
When dreams had less of self and more of truth : 
The childlike faith so tranquil and so sweet, 
Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet; 

These are not lost. 
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The kindly plans devised for other’s good, 
So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 
The quiet steadfast love that strove to win 
Some wanderer from the woeful way of sin ; 
These are uot lost. 
Not lost, O Lord, for in Thy city bright, 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer Jight ; 
And things long hidden from our gaze below, 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 
They were not lost. 
—The Argosy. 


— —-—_--30-o 


PURE AIR. 


Ventilation. Prominent mong the causes 
of disease is a deficiency of pure air. The 
fnnetion of respiration is known to consist 
mainly in removing from the blood the car- 
bonaceous results of the waste of our tissues, 
by permitting them to combine with the oxy- 
gen of the air we breathe, and to be exhaled 
in the form of carbonic acid. It is easy to 
see that in a crowded and ill- ventilated room, 
without the adequate supply of oxygen, this 
carbon cannot be eliminated in sufficient 
amount; in consequence of the impurity of 
the air, and the retention of carbon ia the 
blood, there arise difficulty of breathing, feel- 
ings of oppression in the region of the heart, 
headache, and even faintness. Important as 
is pure air in the occasionally visited churches. 
theatres, and places of amusement and in- 


- struction, it is still greater in the factory and 


workshop, where men and women pass the 
whole day, and in the chambers where they 
sleep. 

The great neglect of physical education, so 
obvious in the treatment of children, is car- 
ried still farther by the absence of all sanitary 
arrangements in the houses and shops of the 
mass of the people,—showing that architects 
and builders know nothing or care nothing 
about the requisites for the health of the oc- 
cupants. Compelling workmen and work- 
women to remain for many hours daily in a 
close, unventilated room, is not only cruel, 
but is a positive and very active influence un- 
dermining the health and diminishing the 
power of a community. Most of our factory 
operatives are females, in whom the physical 
degeneration, from this cause principally, is 
painfully manifest ; this isone of the “woman’s 
wrongs” that deserves the profound and im- 
mediate attention of philanthropists. 

Sleeping Apariments.—Most of civilized hu- 
man races pass about half their lives in bed, 
so that the manner in which people sleep is a 
matter of great importance ; yet very little at- 
tention is paid to it. When practicable, one 
child, and indeed one adult, is all that one bed 
ought to contain; and if each bed had its 
separate apartment it would be better still; 
the emanations of the human body, much 
more than the trifling excess of carbonic acid 
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in air which has been repeatedly breathed. 
are the sources of impurities in chambers, and 
spread the seeds of debility and disease. A 
sleeping room should be well aired by a fire. 
place kept open day and night, or by some 
means of ventilation beside the windows ; with 
all the modern theories and pseudo science of 
ventilation, there has been no great improve 
ment on Benjamin Franklin’s way of slightly 
raising the lower and dropping the upper 
sash of a window, so situated that the sleeper 
shall not be exposed to the direct draught. 
Mechanical contrivances may answer for 
public buildings where power is available; 
but for domestic and every-day use some sim- 
ple modification of a chimney-top, depending 
for its action on the natural ascensional power 
ot heated air, assisted by the wind from what- 
ever quarter it may blow, must be depended 
on,—such a one, for instance, as the Boyd cap, 
which seems to be simple, effectual, cheap, 
and not liable to get out of order. 

Air vitiated by Exhalations—The vitiated 
air must not only be removed by some such 
contrivance as this, but a regular and con- 
stant supply of fresh air from without must 
be provided,—in winter, through the heating 
apparatus, and duly warmed, in summer, di- 
rectly from the outer air, not from the cellar, 
through proper pipes leading to each room. 
The amount of air required per minute to 
maintain the purity necessary for healthy 
respiration, may be taken at about ten cubie 
feet per minute for each person. The amount 
actually rendered impure by respiration is 
small compared with that required to absorb 
and render innocuous the organic exhalations 
from the lungs, skin and clothing of the in- 
dividuals occupying a room ; these exhala- 
tions cause the foul odor of an ill-veutilated 
room, and are far more injurious, as well as 
more disagreeable, than the carbonic acid. 
It is stated that ten per cent. of carbonic acid 
mechanically mixed with common air is not 
so injurious as two per cent. in air vitiated by 
respiration and the body’s exhalations. The 
exchange of oxygen and carbonic acid in 
respiration does not contain the whole, or 
even a considerable portion, of the science of 
ventilation ; the foulest air of a railroad car, 
or a crowded hall in winter, is deficient in 
oxygen to a degree which may be made up 
by a few extra inspirations; the amount of 
carbonic acid in such places is very much less 
than what workmen in soda-water factories 
breathe for hours with impunity. The great 
source of impurity is the organic matter re- 
jected by the lungs and skin; and to detect 
this, we have an unerring guide in the sense 
of smell; whenever, therefore, we put our 
noses into a room, and our sense of smell tells 
us of the presence of this unmistakable or- 
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ganic impurity, we must retreat at once ; if 
we enter, our guide soon deserts us, and we 
breathe the poisoned air without apparent 
harm; as familiarity with vice soon blunts 
the moral perception, so remaining a short 
time in foul air blunts our sense of smell, and 
we unconsciously, perhaps defiantly, expose 
ourselves to the germs of various diseases 
which are always floating in the air, ready to 
become vitalized when they find a proper 
nidus in the human body. So thoroughly 
were the ancient lawgivers imbued with the 
truth of this, that cleanliness of the body was 
made a part of their religion; we have also 
an adage, whose truth we can appreciate from 
the above point of view, viz., that “cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness ;” with the lights of 
modern hygiene we may go farther than this, 
and say that bodily filth is incompatible, not 
only with the sound health, but with the 
morality and religion of a community. 

The prevalent modes of warming our houses 
by: furnaces and stoves, for convenience and 
economy, do not favor a free circulation of 
air, and should not be used in tight apart- 
ments. In our cold climate, it is difficult to 
solve the combined problems of warmth and 
ventilation. The open fire-place is the great 
natural ventilator of a room ; and in our best 
houses, in addition to the registers for heated 
and pure air, we ought to find a fire upon the 
hearth for the purpose of ventilation ; the ex- 
pense of the extra fire will be more then com- 
pensated by the diminution of the doctor’s 
bills, and, what is of far greater importance, 
by the increased health and happiness of the 
household. The practice of many people of 
keeping up a sufficient fire to allow the win- 
dows to be kept open, is an excellent way to 
secure a plenty of fresh air; when this would 
be too expensive, an augur-hole for every 
member of the family in the sash of the most 
crowded rooms, is a very good substitute. It 
must also be remembered that lamps, gas- 
burners, and whatever is in a state of combus- 
tion in a room, are consuming oxygen and 
evolving carbonic acid, and to that extent 
using up the air we require for the purifica- 
tion of our blood; it is estimated that an or- 
dinary gas-burner consumes as much oxygen 
asa healthy adult. The amount of air we 
introduce must, therefore, be ample for all 
these additional consumers in the houszhold. 

Sunshine.—Sunsnine is of no less impor- 
tance than pure air. Dr. Bowditch’s statisti- 
cal tables go to show the intimate relation be- 
tween the occurrence of consumption and its 
allied diseases, not only in years where there 
have been an unusual number of cloudy days, 
but in places naturally, and in houses de- 
signedly, deprived of the free access of the 
sun’s rays. Some time ago this fact was sig- 


nally illustrated by-a district of Paris, where 
the people were pallid and filthy from the 
absence of sunlight in their dwellings; the 
government interfered, and shut up the places. 
There are not a few tenement-houses in all 
large cities where such a procedure would 
throw light not only upon moral and physi- 
cal nastiness, but upon, the causes of disease 
and death among the poor foreign population 
swarming and festering in our midst. Let 
the sunlight into your houses, then, and drive 
away the mould and mustiness which lurk in 
your halls and closets, and even in your par- 
lors ; far better that the carpets, and chairs, 
and curtains should fade, than that the ‘rosy 
tints of health should disappear from the lips 
and cheeks of your children. The rays of 
the glorious sun are necessary for vegetable 
and animal growth, and above all necegsary 
for the healthy growth of the human being ; 
open then, your curtains and blinds, and see 
how quickly the sun will change the atmos- 
phere of your house, bringing light and 
warmth into musty corners, vivifying the air 
of every room, reddening the cheeks of the 
pallid children, and giving to every member 
of the family a vigor before unknown. No 
wonder the eastern nations worshipped the 
sun as the source of Jife, and light and heat; 
let us open to him our houses, and let him 
have an altar in every room therein. 

Neglected Cellars —Pure air and sunlight 
may enter our houses, and yet every room be 
more or less infected by emanations from neg- 
lected cellars. A damp and foul cellar is a 
perpetual source of danger; decaying vegeta- 
ble and animal matters are the favorite nest- 
ing-piaces of the seeds of disease, which so 
frequently spread death in a mysterious way. 
The inmates of many a palatial residence 
have been suddenly and consecutively strick- 
en down from inattention to a defective drain, 
or soil-pipe, or other source of disease lurking 
in the generally neglected cellar. The sun 
and air must, then, enter also the cellar, as 
must also the eyes and nose of the proprietor, 
or the deleterious effects of this neglect will be 
fearfully apparent.— Good Health. 
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ITEMS. 
Tue Baltimore Ledger suggests the following 
method for getting rid of stumps without making a 
large hole in the ground: 


‘¢ We have heard of two methods for getting rid 
of stumps, which, as they appear feasible avd inex- 
pensive, we hope some reader will try and report 
upon: Bore with a two-inch anger to the heart of 
the stump; fill the cavity thus made with sulpbur- 
ic acid, or with crude oil of petroleum. In the first 
case, the acid becomes the destructive agent with- 
im a few months; in the latter, when the stump 
becomes saturated with the oil it is fired, and will 
then burn out to the last particle like a candle.’’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The Hottest Summer on Record. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 
EIGHTH MONTH. | 


Rain during some portion of| 

the 24 honrs...... ........ eee 
Clondy, without storms ..... 
Clear, as ordiaarily accepted! 








is even worse to bear than its intensity. 
intolerable dryness.”’ 

‘* HARDSHIPS FoR THE SoLDIERS.—TuE CAUSELEss 
War.—To look up to the sky gives one the sensa- 
tion as though all the springs were to be dried up 
and all things creeping on the face of the earth were 
about to be condemned to die of thirst. God help 
the poor fellows who have got soon to make forced 
marches, and lie wounded, perhaps for hou-s, under 
this tropical sun, without a drop of water to cool 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1869. | 1870. 

Mean temperature of stb) \_ 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, | 76.30 deg. |78.82 deg. 
Highest — attained during| lo 

PRONG ...000000<00 sosceccssseses (90.00 ** [95:00 * 
Lowest do.’ do. do.|58.00 “ $1.00 * 
Ratx during the month, do.| 1.28 in. | 5.11 in. 
Degatus during the month, | 

being for 4 current weeks) | 

for each year........ —— --| 1316 | 1556 


eae 
| 
| ' 
Average of the mean temperature of 8th! 
month for the past eighty-one years....|73.16 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that| 


entire period, 1863......... sce. s-+ seeee \79.50 ** 
Lowest mean of temperature during that} 
entire period, 1816.........00+0-sesseseeeee 66,00 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES. | 
Mean temperature of the three summer| 
months of 1869......... Lavette ccna “* 
Mean do do Gp: TBF csccvacesees 178.88 §§ 
Average of the summer temperature for 
the past eighly one Vears.....c.0ceseereeee| 13.00 § 
Highest summer mean occurring during) 





that entire period, the present year.....|78.88  ‘ 
Lowest do do ae i iiekakebniune 66.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 
Totals for first six months of 
each YOar......cc0e-.00 26.27 in. 25.43 in. 
Seventh month........ npcaneass ~s one * 3.94 *§ 
Eighth month, ............e000 whee oi 
Totals...... secapeneae ienaee 30.43 ‘ 34.48 ‘6 


It will be seen the above exhibit confirms our cap- 
tion as tothe ‘‘hottest summer’’—in this instance 
our repuidated word, ‘‘ unprecedented,’’ has to be 
looked upon with favor. 

Althongh most of our clippings refer to our own 
vicinity, yet the heat has been excessive elsewhere, 
viz: 

The Hartford Times stated some time since: 
‘* The drouth continues, and all vegetation suffers. 
Its effect has been intensified by the steady, con- 
tinuous heat. This has reached a point scarcely 
less than 99 degrees, and often several degrees high- 
er, nearly every day for more than a month. All 
vegetation suffers, but the gras3, on light lands, is 
injured especially.’’ 

While the followiug gives some idea of the suf- 
ferings endured by the ee fellows’’ on the bat- 
tle- field : 

‘¢ THe INTENSE eae Paris, July 26th, 1870.— 
As I antic’pated in my last, the excitement of the 
past week, so far as Paris is concerned, has now en- 
tirely passed away, and the French capital is now 
full only of dust, heat and emptiness. The heat 
has been something fearful, and of a quality which 








their tongues! And for what? Because, first, two 
rovereigns and their two governm-nts have quar- 
rel ed about a ‘ point of honor,’ and excited two na- 
tions to take up their quarrel !”’ 


A private letter rec-ived just after our review of 


Seventh month was closed, and bearing date San- 


tee Indian Agency, Nelrasha, Seventh month 20th, 
contained the following paragraph : 

‘* We have had a great deal of hot, dry weather, 
Yesterday the mercury rose to 112 degrees in the 
shade, and at half past six o’clock in the evening, 
when the sun got around to shine on it, it rose to 
123 degrees. To-day it is quite cool—the mercury 
did not reach 90 degrees !”’ 

It is stated that the effect of this heat on the crops 
is, and will be such, that, were the Indians who 
have been fondly looking forward tothe result of 
their agricultural labors, left to depend for subsist- 
enc on these, without outside aid, they wonld posi- 
tively starve. 

To return nearer home. The mercury at the 
Pennsylvania Hosptal, during six cousecutive 
days from the 12th, reached 91, 8%, 92, £9}, 934 
and 97 degrees respe‘tively. As a further con- 
firmation of our statements, we add the followiug, 
clipped from one of our daily periodicals: 

‘* Tue Hortest SuumER.—Every one who has said 
that this bas been the hottest summer ever known, 
may be gratified to know that the records of Yale 
College prove the assertion. From July 19th to 
August 15th, 1870, the mean daily tewperature 
was, at New Haven, 85 degrees, and no season, at 
least since 1778, has shown so many consecutive 
hot days. Our highest temperature this summer 
was (July 17th) noted at 98 degrees, and this has 
been exceeded only four times during the period 
above indicated at New Haven, the thermometer 
rising to 100 degrees one day each year in 1784, 
1800 and 1845. In 1798 it reached 101.” 

The long continuauce of this ‘* heated term’ has, 
as usua!, made its mark in our bills of morality. 
For instance, for four consecutive weeks of tis year 
we of Philadelphia have had 1556 against 1316 for 
the same period of last year. 

In New York, the number of deaths has been al- 
most appalling. During the six weeks ending 
Eighth month 6th, they reached fire thousand! Dur- 
ing the same period in Philadelphia, twenty seven 
hundred and sev enty 

The month under review the present year has 
also been characterized by ~ery severe storms. On 
the night of the 10th, the river overflowed the 
banks of all the creeks in the twenty-third ward, 
while the streets in the city presented during the 
storm the appearance of small creeks, overflowing 
every cellar in the neighborhood of Second and 
Canal streets. During this and two other storms, 
an unusaal number of buildings were struck by 
lightning. 

With all these domestic oceurrences and the un- 
holy war row raging on the Continent, we have 
truly passed through a season long to be remem- 
bered. J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, Ninth mo, 2d, 1870. 
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“PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1870. 


No. 28. 





Wanted, by a Friend. 


A situation to take care of an aged man, or woman, 
orman and wife. Applv at 1529 Parrish St. 910iws 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
ELIZABETH J. MORRIS, 


Removed to 7il Noble Street 
910 nw First door above Franklin. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


The Fall Term of this school will open Ninth mo. 
7th and continue 15 weeks—Cuas. H. Daruinetoy, 
Principal, Frances Darunetox, Preceptress—with 
a competent corps of assistants. This Institution is 
pleasantly located in the village of East Hamburg, 
Erie Co., N. Y., and offers superior advantages in 
both the English and other languages. 

For farther particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
820 East Hamburg, N, Y. 


Counterpanes and Spreads. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
From $1.50 to $15.00. 


HONEY COMB, 
ALLENDALE, 
LANCASTER, 
JACQUARD, 
EMPIRE, 
IMPERIAL, 
ELLERTON, 


MARSEILLES. 


Boarding Schools, 
Boarding Houses and Private Families in large 


We are furnishing Hotels, 


quantities. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch 8ts., Philad. 


86 416 enwe 





wl . 4 

Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution = 

t is 
located three miles south of Coatesville, at the juno- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central and the Wilming- 
A thorough courss of 
The 
buildings are supplied with every modern improve- 


commence on the 3d of Tenth month next. 


ton and Reading Railroads. 
study is pursued in the various departments. 


ment. Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For Circulars with fall particulars, address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., Principal, 
723 iwn Ercildoun,’Chester Co., Pa. 





A Female Teacher Wanted 


To take charge of the Friends’ Grammar S&chool at 
Salem, N. J. One that has had experience in teach- 
ing would be preferred. 

Address SARAH J. ACTON, 

820 910 On behalf of the Committee. 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Cirou- 
lar, apply to 

E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 

813 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


W. W. oof, Ninth and Ohortaut Street 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 

GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application te 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTOBS., 
Joun P. McLean, Epw. Barinenursr, Jz., 
Wuuasm Buss, Wu.tux G. Gissons, 
Taomas D. Wasa, Guorer W. Sronz, 
Wuuam Cansy, Joun V. Rice, 
- Gsorer W. Busz, Wri H. Swirr, 
Wuius 8. Hues, Samvgt Bancrort, Jz. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY, 


, Lowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 

Reference; Franxuin Haryes, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





REGESTER & HOPKINS, 


FURNITURE WABEROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 

assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 


FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 


N.B.—8 B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bett’s interest 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the oa, 
hopiog from long experience to give entire we Ps al 

sn iw sw 


who may favor them with their orders. 


ISAAC DIXON, 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHBS, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 

and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


\ECENTT‘EN 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870. 

Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 

Expenses $2C0 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 

fare of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 











* eonducted in accordance with the principles of the 


“Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 
Prznce Hooras, West Chester, Pa. 
Extwoop Micuznzr, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 
Euus P. Marsuaut, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 
Luv: K. Brows, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Hewry L. Prarr, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
Davip Fzrris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 
Barciax Kuieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Josurpn Sxorriiver, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Daaguinetos Hoorzs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 
For address 


Circulars 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
zw Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


- NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store 136 N. Second S8t., Philadelphia. 
xwa9l” ZANE, NORNY '& CO., Proprietors. 


CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Board of Managera of Chappaqua Boarding 
School, under the care of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing, West Chester, Co., N. ¥., contemplate upening 
the school the lst of Eleventh month, 1870, and are 
prepared to treat with @ suitable Friend to take 
charge of the s1me as Principal. Address by mail, 
Rutwoop Buapsc11, Port Chester, West Chester Co., 
N. ¥., Maize S. Titzon,..Barrison, West Chester 


Co., N. ¥., or application wa made to Gzoroz 
Philada. 


Tauxas, 142 North Seventh amatfo 





KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


FOR BOYS, and 


KENNETT SEMINARY, 
FOR GIRLS, 
CHESTER CO., PA., 


Are careful Boarding Schools. The instruction 
is thorough in every department. Sixty Lectures 
will be given on the branches taught. Half the 
School is already on our list for the Winter Term. 

Bagesd Taylor says: 

I e great pleasure in recommending to ents the 
Academy of Swithin C. Shortlidge, at Kennett Square. M 
daughter has been, and will continue to be one of h 

upils; her progress in her studies under his tuition being 
n every respect satisfactory. I have had an opportuni 
for several years past, of observing the manne: in whi 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupils who attend it, and em satisfied that nothing is 
neglected which can further both the intellectual and moral 
development of the latter. Bararp Tartor. 

Cepakcrort, Kexnerr Squarg, July 22, 1870. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., July 4, 1870, 

1 have had two sons at the Academy of which S. C. Short- 
lidge is Eeenatest, in Kennett Square, Pa., during the past 
year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, 
as well as with the general management of the school. It 
is pleasantly located, in a healthy region, and in the midst 
of a moral community, where there is comparatively little 
danger ot the — forming bad habits or associations. [ 
deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back 
to it thie fall. J.J. Coumns. 


Ciargssoro, N. J., 6 mo. 27, 1870. 

8. C. SHortisper :—Esteemed Friend: I feel te embrace the 
ppstnnty of G.’s writing to say that I am pleased with 
the liberal — bestowed on thy Institution for the eda- 
eation of youth, believing the efforts made for the right 
advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit 
the gratitude of the numereus patrons thereof, and can say 
my son’s progress come two terms under thy care has 
been truly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare anden- 
ecouragement 
I rae friend, 


Amos J. Prasier. 
within C. Shortlidge, A. M. 


(Graduate of Harvard University.) 


HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC MEN AND BOYS, 


Which has been removed from 110 N. Tenth 8t., 
will be opened on Ninth wo. 12th in the new and 
more commodious buildings, Nos. 112 and 114 N. 
Ninth St. Among the advantages of this school are: 
Experienced Instructors ; Thorough Preparation for 
Business or College ; Practical Chemistry, Philoso- 
phy and Higher Mathematics taught; Illustrated 
Scientific Lectures ; Gymnastics. Neither effort nor 
expense has been spared to make this a first-class 
school of the highest grade. A Preparatory Depart- 
ment is connected with the school. Parents and 
students are invited to call and examine the rooms 
and consult the Principals from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., 
after Eighth month 16th. 
GEO. EASTBURN, A'B., Principal 
827 iwnp JOHN G. MOORE, ust ee 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 
Taylor & Jackson’s Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 

All who are interested in the thorough, practical 
education of the youth of either sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
“tee meet ten A Saeuene 9th mo. 5th, 

730 1 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, os 

MILTON JACKSON, ust Principals. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
¥. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W, cor. Teh and Arch Sia 
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